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A Method of Producing Comb Honey. 
BY J. A. GOLDEN. 

Men of Jong experience have from time to time been writ- 
ing of the different methods of the production of comb honey, 
* and thus much valuable knowledge is gained by those. who 
read the bee-papers and practice the valuable suggestions 
However, there are thousands, perhaps, who yet claim 
boastingly that they know more than the bee-papers teach, 
and still persist in thumping the old tin pans and ringing the 
old preserved cowbell of a hundred years ago. My topic, 
then, will be how and what method I practice in the produc- 
tion of comb honey. 

I use both 8 and 10 frame hives in the method, preferring 
the 10-frame, from the fact I secure two well-filled ontside 
frames of capped honey from each colony,at the commence- 
ment of the honey-flow, which is stored away and returned to 
each colony for spring stores, or for winter stores, as the case 
demands, thus giving the queen eight frames or combs for 
brood-rearing instead of six with the 8-frame hive, as every 
one knows the more bees one has in a colony, numerically, 
when the flow comes on, the more honey is sure to be the 
result. y 

My first object, which is very essential, is tohave my bees 
strong in numbers, so that they will cast a swarm when the 
flow comes, or soon after, and it is supposed that every locality 
is well understood by the apiarist occupying the same, as to 
the time of the flow. 

Second, all supers and sections have been 
stored for immediate use 


prepared and 
when wanted, and all hives num- 
bered in the diary, that queens are to be’ superseded during 
the season. Having our plans well studied for the season, we 
are ready to handle our work. 

To fully illustrate my method, I present herewith a pict- 
ure of one double super, with full instructions how it is con- 
structed and manipulated. 

Cleats 3g thick are nailed across each end on the side of a 
hive-body, then a board of thin lumber nailed on flush with 
the bottom of the side of the body, and extending % inch 
above, with strips nailed on top of the end boards of the body, 
which makes the ends flush with the outside rim or body ; 
thus a bee-space is maintained above, also a bee-space from 





the super to the outlet entrance, or vice versa, as shown at 
in the illustration. 

Single supers are the same. A stripof tin is folded the 
same as the tin rests for brood-combs, and nailed at the bot- 
tom for the inset slats to rest on. The brood body is the 
same, excepting the tin rests and a strip of wood is placed 
under the ends of the brood-frames, bringing the frames flush 
with the sides of the hive proper. Thus the bee-space is 
maintained throughout. 

No. 2 is a section of comb leveled and covered on both 
sides with wire-cloth, containing numerous enlarged holes, so 
as to admit worker-bees to and from the section or cage. 

The cleats on the bottom-board are tacked so that only 
the outside rim will rest on the cleats, giving a bee-space to 
the outlet from top to bottom. (See No. 1 in the picture.) 

To MANIPULATE :—A colony casts a swarm, the clipped 
queen is picked up and put into the wire-cloth covered cage 




















The Double Super for Comb Honey. 


(see No. 2), having a small wire loop atone corner, and hung 
on a small hook in the end of a pole, the cluster is jarred from 
their position, and the caged queen is quickly held near where 
the cluster was displaced, and the bees will cluster on the cage 
containing the queen. 
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A double super is placed on a suitable place, and one end 
raised sufliciently to admit the bees, which are shaken off in 
front, and the queen and cage inserted at No. 3. Cover the. 
super, and let the bees become well settled, then remove the 
parent hive, placing the newly-hived swarm on its stand, and 
the parent brood-chamber on top, letting the super remain on 
top if asuper had previously been put on before swarming. 


On the fifth day, if you want to supersede the old queen, 
and you want to breed from the same colony, cut out all 
queen-cells but the largest and best cell; take the cage and 
queen out of the now pretty well filled super with honey, and 
insert a section in its place. Put the brood body on the bot- 
tom-board, and the double super on top, and the former super 
on top, and continue to tier up as the case demands. If the 
caged queen is to be returned, open the cage and jet her run 
in at the entrance with a puff of smoke, and as for that col- 
ony, its swarming for that season is completed. 


Some one may ask the question, What of all this extra 
fixing of hives, supers, and caging of queens? Why not cage 
the queen and return the swarm, as is the practice of many 
apiarists? Or, better still, hive them in a new hive, and stick 
to the old plan of moving the old hive day after day? My an- 
swer, then, is, that there are three principal factors in the 
production of comb honey that are worthy the apiarist’s 
closest observation in these times of honey failures, namely, 
more surplus, or money, with less expense and less labor. 
My method reduces the expenses justone-half. To illustrate : 


My 25 colonies, each casting a swarm and hivedin 25 sep- 
arate hives, my number has doubled; butif hived asin my 
method, we have but 25d eolonies, and all who have any 
knowledge of bees, know that a natural swarm will build 
more comb and store more honey when first hived than at any 
other period in the same length of time; consequently, a 
swarm hived as per my practice, one gets all that swarm’s 
comb and honey in surplus instead of brood-combs, besides 
saving the cost of 25 hives, frames, comb foundation and win- 
ter stores; besides the extra labor it would require. There- 
fore, it is not necessary to take up further valuable space to 
illustrate the other good features of the method that will prove 
to the producer that no other method practiced will compare 
with it in the one feature of comb honey production in quan- 
tity alone. 

Having experimented with the two-queen system and 
other methods, I know that the above practice will prove a 
bonanza. Try it. Reinersville, Ohio, July 14. 
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Xenophon’s ‘‘Honey-Poisoned’”’ Arimy. 


BY F. L. THOMPSON. 

With Prof. Cook’s opinion, on page 372, Iam unable to 
agree. He says: ‘*‘I much questioned this account should 
have the least influence in forming the opinion of any careful 
investigator.” As he uses the expression, ‘‘ the old account 
from Xenophon, I think,” it seems he has not read the ac- 
count himself. 


Xenopnon plainly says that all who ate the honey lost 
their senses, and did not regain them until the next day about 
the same hour, recovering on the third and fourth days as if 
from the effects of a drug. The soldiers did not come upon 
bee-hives only, as ‘‘ Novice” seems to suppose on page 373, 
but encamped in many villages abounding in provisions, 
where there were many hives. Doubtless in many, perhaps 
most, cases the honey was not eaten alone, but with other 
food. Yet all were affected who ate atall. (If we accept the 
theory of Novice, that the pollen was poisonous, it must have 
been distributed with great regularity.) Besides the usual 
effects of indigestion, no one was able to stand upright; those 
who had eaten a little seemed very drunk; those who had 





eaten much appeared crazy, and a few seemed to be dying 
Such an accountis imperfectly reported by saying that Xeno. 
phon’s soldiers ate poisonous honey and became very sick, | 
never heard of delirium, much less invariable delirium, at. 
tending mere indigestion, however severe. 

Independent evidence of Xenophon’s correctness is giyey 
by several travelers quoted in the appendix of Vollbrechts 
Anabasis, who say that the honey of that region (part of the 
southern coast of the Black Sea) still possesses the same prop- 
erties, described as ‘‘ benumbing and intoxicating,” while the 
honey itself is known as ‘‘mad honey.” The plant froy 
which it comes is said to be the Azalea pontica. 


It will be noticed that Prof. Cook’s theory, that natura 
selection would prevent either the nectar or the pollen from 
being poisonous, at least to ipsects, and Mr. Parson’s theory 
that what is poisonous to beesis poisonous to man, conflict with 
Novice’s theory that pollen may be poisonous to man. I would 
like to ask, for information, whether it absolutely never hap- 
pens in nature that what is one animal’s meat is another's 
poison. At least, to imply that those poisons known as ‘‘¢ 
loids” have the same effect on all animals seems to me. 
though no scientist, assuming a great deal. What do our bee- 
keeping doctors say? Without knowing anything about it. 
the first thought that struck me, on reading what Mr. Par. 
son’s says about ‘‘affecting the bee’s tissues,” was that this 
could only apply to crystalloid poisons, which have the prop- 
erty of passing through membranes. 

I thus display my ignorance in order that those who know 


may set us all right. Arvada, Colo. 
te 
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Afterswarms—Prevention and Treatment. 
BY CHAS. DADANT &€ SON. 


Mr. Epiror:—One of your subscribers writes to ask us 
what we do with afierswarms, and our advice on the matter. 
We consider that an afterswarm is valuable only for its 
queen, which is always a young one. Otherwise, in our 
locality, they always come too late to be of any practical use, 
the crop being nearly at an end when they issue, and the old 
adage— 
‘A swarm in May is worth a load of hay, 
A swarm in Juneis worth a silver spoon. 
But a swarm in July, is hardly worth a fly,” 
is very true here. 

A very great trouble with afterswarms is their unstability 
Sometimes they contain several queens, and will alight in tw 
or three clusters, and after you have harvested one of these 
and congratulated yourself upon having secured the queen 
you are very much astonished to see the other clusters leave 
for the woods. Sometimes they will not even settle when first 
issuing. This.is very probably owing to the fact that the 
young queen is not fertilized, and has gone off to mate, the 
bees following her. These runaway swarms give more trouble 
than they are worth. Very often, after you have stopped 
them at great exertion, by throwing aspray of cold water on 
them and have hived them, they unceremoniously leave th 
hive in which they were put, and disappear. 

The only way that we know of to prevent the issue 
afterswarms, is to open the hive after the departure of the 
first swarm, say five or six days later, and remove al! the 
queen-cells but one. it is best, however, to examine the hive 
immediately after the Srst swarm has left, as the young 
queens may be hatching already. But it would be of litthk 
use to depend upon the destroying of the queen-cells at that 
time only, for the hive contains fresh eggs and young brood 
which they may use to build new cells for five or six days 
afterwards. 


Even with a!l the care that one may take to destroy tle 
superfluous queen-cells, the hive may send forth a second 
swarm either because some cell has been overlooked, or be- 
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cause they have then acquired the swarming fever to such a 
degree that they insist on leaving, even though the hive may 
be left without either a queen or the means of rearing one. 
We will agree that this is rather an exceptional occurrence, 
but it does occur occasionally. 


If we have been unable to prevent the issue of an after- 
swarm, and do not wish to keep it, we hive it as we would any 
other swarm, and return it to the parent hive after 48 hours, 
say on the evening of the second day. The result is almost 
always satisfactory. Very probably the swarming-fever has 
abated by that time, both the parent hive and the swarm have 
measured their strength, and find it under average, the young 
queens are allowed to fight it out, and the victor remains in 
undisputed possession. 

The returning of the swarm to the parent hive after a 
lapse of 48 hours has even succeeded in the case of primary 
swarms, but with less regularity. It is especially when a few 
bad days diminish the crop, or cool weather sets in, that this 
may be made successful with primary swarms. 


We have often noticed that it takes but little to induce a 


We will 
give an illustration of this out of our own experience: 


During the summer of 1878 we had five apiaries of our 
own, and had engaged to care for another apiary belonging to 
Mr. A. Daugherty, of Rocky-Run, Mallard P. O., on the edge 
of the Mississippi lowlands, some 14 miles south of us. We 
were to furnish him with empty hives for the swarms. That 
year was a very good one for the bees. His bees in small hives 
sent forth twice as many swarms as we had expected, and the 
clover crop was only half over when he found himself short of 
*) hives. He sent us word at once, but we were very busy, and 
> it was fullya week before we could take downa load. We 
) found that he had hived secondary swarms in all sorts of re- 


yd cipients—boxes, kegs, barrels, vld churns, cheese-boxes, etc. 


7) We thought best to immediately transfer the latest of these 
into the frame hives we had brought. 
15 or 20 that had been hived less than four days, by shaking 
the bees out of the box they occupied to the front of the new 


So we transferred some 


hive. In every case but one or two they left before the day 
was over, and returned tothe parent hive. They were evi- 
| dently displeased at the liberties we had taken with them. 


Hamilton, Ill. 
3K 


Making Swarms Stay Put Back—Watering Bees 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


Iam asked how Mr. Oderlin succeeds in making swarms 
that are put back stay. He cuts out queen-cells, raises the 
extracting super and places another one under, or if working 
for comb honey, raises the set of sections and places an em pty 
set of sections under. Hesays in managing in that manner 
they almost invariably stay. He only occasionally has to put 
a swarm back the second time. By the above management he 
has an extra-strong working-force. He has had as high as 16 
swarms inone day. He keeps a manin the apiary all the 
time (if not there himself) during swarming-time, and prefers 
to have his bees swarm, for they are the colonies that produce 
the most honey. How is that going to suit the non-swarming 
advocates ? 

Somewhere in the American Bee Journal some one tells 
how to water bees, but he does not tell it rightly. I havea 
small platform or board permanently fixed out of the wind 
and convenient to the apiary. Now cut a small block from a 
board, 4 inches square is sufficient ; cut a crease out each way 
inthe form of a cross. Fill a two-quart Mason jar with 
water, place the little board over the mouth of the jar, creased 
side down ; hold it there, and reverse or tip it over, place on 
the platform, and you have just what the bees like. Those 





creases must come outside of the jar, but not to the edge of 
the little block. 

I keep about four jars—two with the salted, and two with 
fresh water. Some days the bees will use the salted water 
more freely than the fresh, and some days the reverse, and 
some days about alike. Do not make the water toosalt. I 
find by experience that about what you take between the 
thumb and first two fingers is about right—not too largea 
pinch. 

I have for years salted my bees in that manner, and have 
a strong belief that it is very advantageous. The water only 
comes down out of the jars as fast as the bees require, and 
you can see at a glance when the jars need replenishing. Bees 
that are kept salted are never seen sucking around the pig- 
sty, urinal, or where slops are thrown out of the farmer’s 
kitchen. It is on the same principle of the Boardman feeder, 
or the arrangement for watering little chicks, turkeys, etc. 

This season I have fed my bees for stimulating when they 
could gather nothing, with just sweetened water, half a tea- 
cup of sugar to a two-quart jar of water; kept them breeding 
right along. I fed on the watering platform. 

I started in with one good colony in the spring, and now 
have 18. I shall report in the fall, in full. A partof April, 
most of May, and upto the middle of June, was bad. It is 
good now. Santa Ana, Calif., July 9. 
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Fifteen Years’ Experience in Bee-Keeping. 
RY MRS. SALLIE E. SHERMAN. 
(Continued from page 469.) 

I never saw a case of foul brood, and I hope I never will. 
I have had a few cases of the nameless bee-disease. I decided 
in every case that it was caused from the honey. The first I 
ever saw of it there must have been a quart of dead bees at 
the entrance, and others crawling out trembling and dying. 
Upon opening the hive and taking out all the honey in their 
hives, and giving different white capped honey, they ceased to 
die, and in a few days were all right. The honey I took from 
them all had a watery appearance. 

In 1888 I had about a ton of honey, enough of which was 
gathered from milkweed, to so strongly impregnate it with 
that strong, fiery taste, that it could scarcely be eaten at all. 
By a mere accident I found thatif it was exposed for some 
time to the atmosphere the strong, peppery taste all leftit. I 
then put itin shallow vessels, exposing as much of it to the 
atmosphere as I could conveniently, covering it with thin 
cheese-cloth and letting it remain thus foratime. I was en- 
abled to sell it at the usual price. This little item is worth 
remembering and putting into practice, should occasion re- 
quire it. 

Not so with comb honey. I know of no way of removing 
it, as it is sealed, and so of course remains tot. This is a very 
strong point in favor of extracted honey, in a country where 
such objections are liable to come up in the honey-producing 
flora. 

All very dark and unsalable honey, together with the 
washings of all vessels, etc., was put into the vinegar barrel, 
that nothing be lost. I usually had a good market right at 
home for all I made. I remember, however, on one occasion 
that my vinegar was not quite as strong as I desired it, and 
having seen somewhere that yeast put into the vinegar would 
greatly hasten its turning, and add to its strength, I thought, 
‘**That’s just the thing I have been needing. I don’t see why 
I hadn’t thought of that myself.” So I fixed up my yeast, and 
let it get good and sour, then to the vinegar barrel I went and 
poured it in—a whole gallon, stirring it thoroughly all the 
while to get it well mixed. I sold a few gallons along as my 


neighbors wanted it. It was fine, too, I assure you. It beaded 
beautifully. 
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By and by a customer came who wanted at least 15 gal- 
lons, and brought his little barrel along to get it in. Imagine, 
if youcan, my chagrin, when, after taking out about three 
gallons, there was no more beautiful, clear vinegar, but just 
a great, foaming, working mass of at least 15 gallons thatlI 
had to throw away. Don’t ask me why I didn’t let it settle, 
for it just wouldn’t. I tried it until I saw it never would, so I 
took out the fine, thick mother, and after thoroughly washing 
both it and the barrel, put it back with the three gallons, and 
started afresh. SoIwantno more yeastin mine. The bad 
part of it was, my customer had to go elsewhere for vinegar, 
and hasn’t since given me an order. 


In 1888—the year I got 6,000 pounds of honey—I had 
so much work with the bees and honey that I hadn’t time to 
put up as much fruit as 1 wanted to, so I thought I would try 
an experiment. I washed, wiped dry, and packed an eight- 
gallon keg full of peaches. 1 placed a large plate over them, 
and thena nice, clean, flat rock on top to hold them down, 
after first filling the keg full of extracted honey. This was in 
August; after tying a cheese-cloth over the top of the keg, I 
let it stand for three months, until the rush was over. I then 
opened, looked at, and sorted or divided them, putting all that 
were firm into jars, and pouring the liquid over them, finally 
using them as sweet pickles. Those that were soft I rubbed 
through a colander, put on fresh extracted honey, and cooked, 
calling it ‘* peach butter.” Both were fine, and were so pro- 
nounced bg those who tried them at different fairs and farm- 
ers’ institutes where they were on exhibition. 


The liquid that was left over was also pronounced fine, 
though I have always been at a loss to know just what to call 
it. I gave some of it toa gentleman and lady this morning 
(Jan. 51, 1896) tosample. The lady said it was good. The 
gentleman said it was fine, and he didn’t believe a gallon of 
it would make any one drunk. My father and mother liked it 
very much, it seems so nourishing. I regretted very much 
having taken a bottle of it with me to Chicago, to the bee- 
keepers’ convention, as I think a few got the idea that it was 
intoxicating. You may as well disabuse your minds of its in- 
toxicating qualities, for I assure you that there was no one 
attending that convention who would have been farther from 
recommending a beverage containing those qualities than my- 
self. I carried it, thinking it might be something both new 
and useful, as I had never seen anything in print about mak- 
ing a beverage of this kind; and at the same time find a new 
use for honey, thus increasing its consumption. 

Referring to the World’s Fair convention, I wish to most 
heartily thank each and every one who did, or said, anything 
towards making my visit a pleasant one. That trip was the 
grandest one of my life, and willever remain on memory’s 
tablet as an oasisin the desert. Pleasant words and 
recollections will godown with me to my grave. 


sweet 


A few years ago, on going out of my gate early one morn- 
ing in the fall, I heard what at first seemed like a whole swarm 
of bees. On looking up, I saw thata post-oak near by was 
covered with bees. I suspected at once the cause, so I broke 
off a small limb and brought it to the house, examined it with 
a microscope, and, sure the underside of the 
leaves there they were in great abundance—the cause of the 
honey-dew. 

Yes, I have seen Italian bees gathering honey from cot- 


enough, on 


ton. 
got over the fence and went through the cotton to see if the 
bees were getting honey or pollen from that source. I saw 
several dozen pure Italians, but not a single black bee (al- 
though at that time there were more blacks than Italians) 
gathering honey, but no pollen. They worked very earnestly 
at the very base, or, I might say, rather between the little 
folds at the base, and appeared to be well repaid for their 
labor, judging from their actions in hurrying to and from the 


In going to a friend’s house one morning, I purposely 


—, 


flowers. Atthe time I wondered why it was that I sawp, 
blacks. Is it possible that their tongues were not long enoug) 
to reach the nectar ? 

I never had the opportunity of studying the honey-flor, 
and watching the bees on various flowers as 1 would have ep. 
joyed doing, from the fact that just at the time to study was 
the very time I was most closely confined at home, looking 
after and attending to the wants and demands of my bees, 
which were so exacting if not provided and cared for at the 
right time that I would be the loser thereby. 

One singlar thing about my keeping bees was, that more 
came to me than [ ever lost. I could only account for it jp 
one way, and that was absconding and starved out swarms. 
in passing, smelled the honeyin my apiary, so concluded to 
stop and be a part and parcel of the same. I very much ep. 
joyed watching the bees as they hung in festoons, building 
theircomb. Butone of the strangest things to me in the 
whole economy of the hive was the wonderful difference the 
food made, not only in the looks, use, and shape of a queen 
from a worker, but in her lengthened life. It is indeed mar- 
velous. 

On one occasion, when I was working with my bees. a wit 
being present, I showed him several queens, and the cells from 
which they hatched ; I told him that it was the royal jelly oy 
which they were fed that caused the difference between them 
and the worker-bees. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ why can’t you feed your son on royal 
jelly, and make a king out of him ?” Bee County, Tex. 

(To be continued.) 


i 
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Nectar Secretion—Sowing Sweet Clover. 


BY E. 8. MILES. 


On page 436, I think Mr. R. C. Aikin tells some as 
straight and honest truth as has been my good fortune to hear 
for many aday. There has been some discussion as to how 
we might mow sweet clover so as to make it bloom later, after 
white clover is gone. I believe it is like he says—you wil! do 
better to let it bloom in its season, as I doubt much if it wi 
yield very much if it blooms out of season. But it wil! bloom 
considerably longer if sowed quite thin, instead of thick. 

But speaking about planting for honey alone, he doubts 
if it will pay, and I think likely heis right for him and his 
country, but I will tell you what I know. I sowed about one- 
half bushel of sweet clover seed, one year ago last March, and 
I don’t think I was over a half day harvesting the seed and 
sowing it, and I know it helped out the honey-flow this year 
enough to pay me well for that one-balf day. 


This was a season when white clover yielded lightly for 
quite a while, and the sweet clover came on and helped it out 
nicely. I watched closely both in the field and at the hives, 
when the bees were working on both white clover and melilot. 
When the scale hive, with just a medium colony, would gain 
from two to three pounds per day, I think one-half the bees 
would have the sweet clover pollen as they went into the hive, 
and, towards evening, perhaps more than one-half. | 
they had good loads of honey, too, by the way they would dro| 
on the entrance, and they worked on sweet clover at the sau 
time they did on basswood, which they would not do unless '! 
yielded well. And there was as much as 
may be more, and only about as much sweet clover 
whole range as would come from one bushel of seed. 

I don’t think that a dry fall hurts sweet clover a part 


know 


I never saw it look as nice as it does here this year, after the 


driest fall and winter I ever saw. 


I don’t believe there is sucb a thing as death for sweet 


clover, except old age. Of course, the swéet clover is a 
the highways and waste ground. 





could sow it for honey alone except on waste ground. 


5O colonies, and 


I don’t suppose a perso 
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Also, referring to Mr. Aikin’s closing sentence on the same 
page—does not sacred and profane history teach us also that 
a Jand might bring forth in plenty, and yet on account of the 
sinfulness of the people of that land it would not do them 
good, but rather harm? Look atthe heathen of old; was 
not their land ‘*a land flowing with milk and honey?” And 
yet, the promise to the Israelites of that good land was God’s 
means of destroying them. And does not owr land now flow 
with milk and honey? ‘The only trouble is, the energy and 
enterprise of this country is bottled up in pools and combines, 
the producer getting only the barest kind of a living out of 
bounteous crops, and the consumer almost starving on every 
hand. Denison, Iowa, July 11. 


% 
The Honey-Guide—Bee-Keeping in the South. 


BY JAMES B. DRURY. 


The Youth’s Companion of a recent date said there 
are 998 patented bee-hives. Just think of it, and out of the 
998 I suppose there are about 50 in use. However, the ma- 
jority stick to the standard Langstroth, which I do not think 
is patented. Inthe same paper (June 4, 1896,) is an account 
of a bird called the ‘** honey-guide,” under the head, ‘‘ Are Ani- 
mals Moral ?” from which I extract the following: 


** Consider the little ‘honey-guide,’ the Indicator minar, 
as one example, well known in South Africa. Wild honey 
plentiful, and the honey-guide is well aware of its existence, 
but is incapable of opening up the rich store and getting what 
it most prefers—the grubs—found in the comb. It therefore 
having discovered a nest of honey, immediately seeks the aid 
of some human being. Fluttering restlessly about him, it 
utters loudly its chiding cry. Every African native knows 
this invitation perfectly well, and at once follows. As soon as 
it sees the man following, the little bird flutters delightfully 
through forest and bush. At length the honey-guide reaches 
the hollow tree in which the honey is deposited. The native, 
with his hatchet, or ‘ assegai,’ opens up the nest and extracts 
the comb. Usually he breaks off a piece containing the larvex, 
which the bird loves, and places it on the ground by way of 
tribute to his feathered friend.” 

Now, I would like to make a few remarks about this bird. 
What a boon it would be to bee-keepers who make it a part of 
their trade to hunt bees in the woods, ala Hutchinson’s 
method, as per Cosmopolitan. Just think of the time saved in 
hunting for them, if there were to be a few thousand of these 
birds imported to this vast country. Some would say, 
*’T would be like the English sparrow—soon to become a 
pest ;” but take into consideration that the ‘* honey-guide” 
cannot get at the larvz without the aid of man. Then, again, 
they might (?) be tamed to find bee-trees, as the Chirese train 
their ‘‘cormorants to catch fish for them.” 


Only we want 
bees and honey, not so much fish. 


I hope our bee-keeping friend in South Africa—Mr. S. A. 
Deacon—may see this, and give us, if possible, some informa- 
tion about this wonderful bird. 

In the last number of the ‘Old Reliable,” the editor 
speaks of ‘*the wonderful South” as the ‘* bee-keepers’ para- 
dise.” Well, it is so in one respect, and would be if it were 
not for the pests and enemies bee-keepers here have to con- 
tend with. Inthe North you have the foul brood and bee- 
diarrhea, while in the South we have a multitude of pests. 
First the bee-moth (the most feared of all by Southern bee- 


keepers), which we have all the year around. Leta colony 


become in any way weak, whether it be Italian or black, the 
bee-moth is sure to take possession. 


Then the cockroach, that has a hard shell which is im- 
possible for the bee to pierce with its sting ; which lives on the 
Sweets of the land up in the supers of the hives, daubing the 
sections and everything else with its excrements. 

Then the small red ant, which builds its nest between the 
Space under the sections not filled with propolis, living on 








dead bees and honey. And at night, if the hives are on the 
ground, the toad sits in front of the alighting-board snapping 
up the choicest and largest bees quicker than a wink; and 
just ator near dusk you sometimes lose a number of late 
comers, by having the bee-martin snap them up as they (the 
martins) skim over the hives. 

Bees have been doing well in this section of the country 
since April 1st; they are gathering lots of pollen from Chero- 
kee rose, spiderwort and touch-me-not; and both pollen and 
nectar from beans, peas, niggerhead, sunflower and willow, 
which is still in bloom; to say nothing of the vast number of 
cultivated flowers in this ‘‘Garden City.” White clover has 
been furnishing a lot of nectar, but is beginning to die out, 
owing to the heat. 

I planted some buckwheat in the early spring, but must 
say that it is a failure here as a honey-plant. 
single bee on it as long as it was in bloom. 








I did not see a 


When I first handled bees, if I was stung, I would puff up 
at once, but now I do not mind it at all. I have become ‘* vac- 
cinated ” against stings, not with vaccine matter, however, 
but with formic acid by the bees. 

We have here a few wild bees, some small, about %¢ inch 
long, the same color and markings as Italians, with wings out- 
stretched like a fly; and some large black ones twice the size 
of an Italian worker, with four white, hairy bands across the 
abdomen, which flit from flower to flower like so many flies. 
I tried to capture some to send with this letter, but they were 
too wary and active to allow themselves to be caught. 


abundance of dandelion here, but I have 
never seen any bees of any kind working on it. It is just 
overflowing with pollen, but no other insect seems to like it 
but the ‘‘ yellow-jacket.” 

A young friend of mine told me he had caught two 
swarms of bees, and wanted meto buy them. I looked at 
them and found that both were without queens, and in lieu 
had a number of drone-laying workers, rearing drones by the 
hundreds. I counted as many as ten or more eggs in the bot- 
tom of the worker-cells; in some the bottoms 
with them. 


We have an 


were covered 
I would like to have caught some of the laying- 
workers, so as to dissect them, but it was next to impossible 
to distinguish them from any others. 


A neighbor had me take some honey from a hive of hers; 
she told me that a week or two previously a swarm issued and 
hung ina plum-tree ; and looking where they were, I saw on 
a thin limb a piece of comb (all worker) about the size of two 
hands, with quite a number of cells filled with pollen, but nary 
a bee or drop of honey. 

Last winter was a bad one here, one man losing 15 per 
cent., and another about 10 per cent., of their colonies by the 
bee-moth. I lost one colony, and had another desert from the 
plagued things; but I managed to capture the deserters, and 
hived them on full sheets of foundation; they are now doing 
well—the bees, not the moths. 

I saw a queer-looking bee this morning; it was just a lit- 
tle under the size of a black, the same shape, but its back and 
abdomen was a bright, glistening green; it had pollen-bags, 
and was gathering nectar from the sunflower, the same as any 
bee. I have seen a good many wild the 
time I ever saw one like this. 


bees, but it is first 

I have teen using the 8-frame Langstroth hive, but I find 
it too smal! for this country, sol am going to try the large 
Dadant hive and the 10-frame Langstroth, so as to see which 
is best for this locality. 

What is a ‘* V hive ?” It is said, ‘‘ They are self-cleaning, 
and the best hives for queen-rearing we have yet tried.” If I 
understand rightly, the **V hives” are hives that have one or 
more V-shaped grooves in the bottom-board, for al! trash to 
go out when it drops, but not large enough 


for ua bee to pass 
through. If they areas I think, I would not use them, as 
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they offer extra inducements to the bee-moth to Jay her eggs 
in the cracks and trash that is too large to drop through. 
They also would make more work for the bees, for bees, when 
they find an opening in the hive that they cannot pass 
through, are almost sure to block it up with propolis, which 
would thereby make the V useless. 

I say, give your bees a one-piece bottom-board; keep them 
strong in bees, and you will always have clean bottom-boards, 
even into the very corners. 

A steamboat clerk told me the other day, that in 1894 he 
brought down from the Ouachita river (central Louisana), for 
a Mr. J. C. Mann, 50 barrels of honey and 10,000 pounds of 
beeswax (wax selling here for 28 cents per pound), 
from bee-trees. ‘* Wild honey and wax,’ 
all taken that summer. New Orleans, 


all taken 
> as he expressed it, 


La., June 15. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Bees Not Storing Surplus Honey. 
Why don’t my bees store surplus honey ? They are strong 
colonies, and seem to be busy; and, indeed, they seem to work 


in the sections, but on examination I find nothing done. I 
thought this was going to be an abundant honey year. One 
of these colonies last year cast a heavy swarm, and stored 
about 50 pounds of nice honey. J. E. 


Baldwin, Pa. 

ANSWER.—I don’t know. As the bees did well last year, 
it can hardly be that you have a lazy strain of bees. 
possibly the fault isin the pasture. If the plants don’t yield 
nectar, no matter how busily the bees may work for the little 
they can get, there will be no storing of surplus. And some- 
times bloom is abundant, but nectar almost entirely absent. 


Quite 


> 


Vicious Bees that are Good Workers. 


Have you ever at this time of the year where bees were 
working with ail their might, had them so vicious that they 
would sting any and every thing that came near them? If 
not, you can find 56 colonies in my apiary that would put to 
shame so many hives full of hornets. My bee-yardis ina 
quiet place, and surrounded by high board fences and grape- 
vines, so that the bees cannot see any one going from the 
house to the barn, yet as soon as any of us are on the back 
porch the bees are after us, and unless one is careful to keep 
his face covered, he is sure to get stung; and when I am 
working among them with a veil and smoker, they will sting 
my veil and clothing, and will keep up until I leave the yard. 

They have been vicious all this season so far, yet they are 
bringing in the honey as they never have done before. They 
have filled the second super, and it looks as if they were good 
for three or four more. 

With these same bees last season I could sit and read the 
paper in the bee-yard under the shade-trees without veil or 
smoker, and the bees paid no attention toit. Whatdo you 
suppose makes them so vicious? They are pure-blooded 
Italians ? 

In the Bee Journal of Nov. 14, 1895, page 734, there 
seems to be a case mentioned like mine. Some one seems to 
make sport of the one who said his bees were vicious while 
they were gathering honey; I think if he could visit my api- 
ary in the middle of the day, he would change his mind about 
vicious bees in times of plenty. If you can give any reason, 
or any remedy, orif any of our ‘‘big guns” can help me out, 
I would be pleased to have them do so. I have neighbors who 





live at least 300 to 400 feet from my bee-yard, whose chi). 
dren were stung several times last month, and some older pep 
ple. Iam afraid if they keep this up that it will get me int, 
trouble with my neighbors, but I hope not. L. S. 

Aurora, Ill. 

ANSWER.—If any one makes fun of the idea that bees may 
be cross when gathering honey, he simply doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about. I’ve had them very much as you deserip¢ 
Neither do I believe you know what you’re talking about whey 
you say you have 36 colonies of such demons. You may hay 
an enviable reputation for truth and veracity among yoy; 
neighbors, but I think there are about 34 colonies of thos 
bees that you vilely slandered, and they could recover dap- 
ages if they would sue you for slander in any court of just 
I know that the air seems full of the vicious things, and they 
are all over the apiary, but if you’l) take the pains to examine 
very closely, you’ll find the trouble is all confined to one 
two colonies. Of course, 1 don’t know for certain, but I's 
telling you what I think. 

Examine very carefully and closely, and seeif you can’ 
trace the culprits to one particular hive. Just think a mi: 
of the number of bees in that hive, andif one outof a hu: 
dred of them should start out after you and follow you wu; 
over the apiary anda good ways from it, it would seem as! 
the whole apiary had gone mad. Having found the right hiv: 
find its queen and just decently mash her up fine, and the 
give them a queen of better disposition. You will expect ti 
temper of the bees to change as soon as the old bees have d 
off and the young ones have taken their place, but that hasn't 
been my experience. Instead of waiting six weeks to find bet- 
ter-natured bees, the change came in a few days after th 
change of queens. I know it doesn’t seem reasonable to 
lieve so, and I don’t know why it should be so, but I’ve} 
such cases several times, and the change of temper always 
seemed to come within a few days after the change of que: 

cacti istic 


Basswood Blossoms but No Honey Gathered. 


I send you a little box of basswood blossoms by ma 
What is the cause that the bees don’t work on them, for I 
see nectar in them ? P. J. K. 

Greenwood, Wis. 

ANSWER.—I don’t know. So far as the appearance of t! 
blossoms is concerned, they appear just as good as any. A 
yet for some reason that I have never seen explained, t 
are times when a honey-plant may be profusely blooming a 
yet yield no nectar. Clover is sometimes guilty in this v 
Perhaps it may bein the electrical conditions of the atu 
phere, or something of the kind. Again, a plant may be yi 
ing and bees do not visit it because they have all they want! 
do on some other plant that they prefer. Yet linden is 4 
great yielder and a great favorite, and it would be hard to 
lieve that when it is yielding well the bees would prefer s 
thing else. Again, a plant may not be visited by the bees 
cause there is but little of it, whereas the bees prefer that 
which blooms by the acre. Butin Wisconsin lindens genera: 
grow on a large scale. On the whole, you will probably 
obliged to be contented to live in ignorance upon this as W 
as some other points connected with bee-keeping. 


A — 


Non-Swarming and Loafing Bees. 


In the Bee Journal have been some articles about 
swarming bees, or breeding out the swarming habit. I wis! 
my bees would swarm instead of loafing in great cluster 
the front of the hive, pot going in even when it rains. They 
are not doing much in the surplus department, and not many 
drones are flying. I have had two swarms in five years. } 
introduced a Carniolan queen in one colony, which I hea! 
were great on swarming, but they hang out worse than tle 
Italians do, but are doing a little better in the sections. 


I 


Now, I am not advertising non-swarming bees—I have ® 
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bees or queens for sale—but I would like to get hold of a 
strain of bees that would swarm, for I think then they would 
store some surplus honey. 

What can be done for a colony that hangs out all the 
time ? 

I have three colonies of bees, but have had no swarms this 
season. ; i i F 

Columbus, Ohio. 

ANSwER.—Loafing is worse than swarming, providing the 
loafing comes at a time when there's plenty of work todo. If 
there is nothing for the bees to do, you can’t blame them for 
loafing. Sometimes, however, bees loaf when there’s plenty 
for them to do in the field. Some bees are naturally more in- 
dustrious than others, but there may be conditions that lead 
toward loafing. Possibly there isn’t room enough for all the 
family in the house, obliging some of them to stay in the front 
yard. In that case, give them more surplusroom. Perhaps 
they have too little ventilation, or the hive stands in too hota 
place. Raise the hive up in the old-fashioned way by putting 
a block under each corner, raising the hive half an inch or an 
inch allaround. If the hive stands out in the open sun, pro- 
vide some kind of shade, if nothing but a board or two leaned 
up against the south side of the hive. But if you are in one of 
the unfortunate regions where bees have no pasture this year, 
no amount of effort on your part wifl doany good. And some- 
times there are plenty of blossoms without there being any 
A swarming strain of bees will hardly be of 
any help, for bees that do the least swarming are likely to do 
the least loafing, the worst loafing often being about the time 
of swarming. 


honey in them. 


rnp a 


Do Not Swarm or Store Surplus. 


I bought a colony last spring in an 8-frame hive, but they 
have not swarmed; they seem to rear plenty of brood, but 
whenever it has matured, it looks as if they were killing it 
off again. Besides, they have not stored any surplus honey. 

E. C. R. R. 

ANSWER.—It isn’t easy to answer without knowing more 
of the case, but I suspect there is nothing greatly out of the 
way. Many colonies in good condition do not swarm before 
July 10, the date of your letter, and it may be that your col- 
ony is not very strong. It may be that the harvest is not good 
in your region, and that would account not only for the lack 
of surplus honey, but as well for the killing off of the brood, 
which may be all drone-brood. 


i ee 


The Weight of Natural Swarms. 


; About how much should an average prime swarm cf bees 
irom a one-story Langstroth hive weigh? I bought a swarm 
of a neighbor and furnished a hive. The hive was weighed 
before and after the swarm was hived, when it had increased 
in weight but two pounds. How many more ought there to 
have been to make a fair swarm ? J. M. 

ANSWER.—That’s a matter upon which I can give no an- 
thoritative opinion. Some have spoken of swarms weighing 
as much as eight or nine pounds, and others seem to think a 
swarm never reaches that weight. There is a great variation 
in the size of swarms, and I suppose there might be sucha 
thing as a prime swarm from a Langstroth hive weighing only 
two pounds. Ata guess I should say that a fair swarm ought 
to weigh four pounds, and if that is correct, it would leave 
your swarm about two pounds short. That is, short of average 
weight, although, as I said before, there might be such an ex- 
ceptional thing as a complete swarm weighing only two 
pounds. When it comes to afterswarms, plenty of them weigh 
less than a pound. Now, I may be away off in my guesses, 
aud I shall be glad to be corrected by any one familiar with 
the weight of natural swarms. 

eee Aandi cindin ne 


{3 See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 492. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 
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Dr. E. GAuuup, of Santa Ana, Calif., is a firm believer in 
doctoring without drugs. And he has had wonderful success, 
too. 


Dr. E. Smiru, of Judd’s Corners, Mich., wrote us on July 
15: ‘*We have had an early basswood flow of nectar, and 
the bees have done well.” 


Mr. H. E. WILper is now foul brood inspector for River- 
side Co., Calif. J. H. Martin suggests in Gleanings that ‘‘no 
doubt the disease will have to seek other fields’ now. We 
hope H. E. W. will h-e-w it down. 

Pres. W. T. RicHarpson, of the California Bee-Keepers’ 
Exchange, ‘‘ has so far recovered as to return to his home in 
Simi country,” says in Gleanings. ‘His accident 
detained him at Bro. Touchton’s five weeks.” 


Rambler 


Mr. Cuas. A. Hotmes, of Somerville, Mass., expresses 
himself thus about the Bee Journal: ‘*I have been a sub- 
scriber to the American Bee Journal a little over a year, and 
I can’t tell how much I enjoy it. It is bright, newsy, and full 
of useful hints to the bee-keeper. I couldn’t carry on my 
business without it; it keeps in touch with the whole 
keeping country.” 


bee- 


Mr. Geo. R. McCarrney, of Rockford, Ill., called on us 
last week, bringing with him two sections of white honey, 
gathered from sweet clover, white clover, and basswood. This 
will help to sweeten ‘tye editor,” for which due thanks are 
tendered the giver. Mr. McCartney is an inventive genius, 
and has turned his attention toward the subject of foundation 
fasteners. He will soon be ready to present the result of his 
efforts before the bee-keeping fraternity. 

Mr. B. Taytor, of Forestville. Minn., has had a long and 
serious illness. To the Farm, Stock and Home for July 15 
(of which he is the apiarian editor) Mr. B. sent these dictated 
words: 

‘*‘T am yet too weak to write a line, but hope for better 
things soon. The bees are booming. When I am able to 
write I will have a most interesting and instructive story to 
tell. Iam receiving dozens of letters from readers, to which 
I can at this time make no reply.” 

All readers of the Bee Journal will rejoice in Mr. Taylor’s 
speedy and complete recovery. 


Mr. C. E. Moopy, of Asheville, N. C., called on us last 
Thursday. He had been visiting friends in Milwaukee, Wis. 
He has an apiary of about 50 colonies, and runs for both 
comb and extracted honey. Mr. M. kindly brought us a sec- 
tion of honey gathered from the sourwood, which in the South 
is considered very fine. While it has a rather pleasant favor, 
to our taste it hardly compares with honey from white or 
sweet clover, or alfalfa. We doubt very much if there ts any 
honey that can compete with what is gathered from any of 
the clovers. 


LBBABABAABBABAAAAABBAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALA « 


The Names and Addresses of al] your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 
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Those outa hidmeartatinne, as offered on 


page 495, are comingin. Have you made any effort yet to 
win a part of the $25 cash prizes offered? We expect to be 
able, during the whole of July and August, to send al! the num- 
bers from July 1st to new subscribers. Think of getting 
copies of the Bee Journal for only 40 cents—about 114 cents 
each! There’s no bee-keeper, of however few colonies, that 
can afford not to accept our offer. Just one month left for the 
work of getting new subscribers, as the offer extends only to 
Sept. 1. 

We appreciate very much any and every effort made by 
our present subscribers, to increase the list of readers of the 
American Bee Journal. We believe itis a mutual benefit all 
around—you help yourself, you help those whom you get to 
read it, and you help us. We wish to thark all who have thus 
aided in the effort to spread apicultural knowledge, and we 
trust none will grow weary in well doing, but continue in the 
good work. 


26 


Sweet Clover and Its Honey.—In Gleanings 
for July 15, Editor Root has the following on the subject of 
sweet clover: 


A subscriber reading what I wrote editorially in our last 
issue—where I expressed the hope that sweet clover would 
take the place of white, which has apparently run out—has 
written a protest against Gleanings’ saying so much in favor 
of what he calls a ‘noxious weed ;” and he further intimates 
that, unless we quit talking about it, he will stop Gleaning 
In that case I do not see but he will have to stop his journal, 
and, for that matter, all bee-publications. They all recognize 
that sweet clover is one of the best honey-plants in the world, 
and they insist, on good authority, thatit is not a noxious 
weed—that it is easily killed out on cultivated lands, and seeks 
only railroad embankments, roadsides, and other waste places, 
where nothing else will grow. Sofar from being a noxious 
weed, it is now being cut and used as hay. Whileit is not 
equal to alfalfa, its near relative, as a forage-plant for stock, 
it comes the next thing to it. It is true, one experiment sta- 
tion has condemned it as a weed; butit is being recognized, 
and is now recognized by some of the best authorities in the 
world outside of beedom, as a forage-plant both for bees and 
for stock. It is true, our domestic animals have to learn to 
like it; but when they once acquire a taste for it they will 





nibble it in preference to any other plant; hence, it can never | 
be called a weed in pasture lands. 
For the first time in our experience we are getting what I | 
firmly believe is sweet clover in sections and extracting-supers. | 
. . . * | 

Our bees are just fairly swarming on this plant along our | 
| 


railroad cuts and roadsides. They are bringing honey in 





slowly from somewhere, and we cannot find that they are work. 
ing on anything but this clover. White clover has beey , 


practica) failure, as usual. Basswood promised well, ang 


made a good spurt, but dropped off rather more suddep nly 
than we thought it would. While the sweet clover is perhaps 
past its height, it will probably be in bloom in our locality for 
at least two or three weeks, and possibly a month yet. 


I notice one thing—that, after every rain, the honey-flow 
is increased ; and when it becomes a little dry the bees work 
the best only nights and mornings. 


Sweet clover is surely spreading all over the country, and 
I think Gleanings and all bee-keepers may be pardoned for 
speaking a little in its favor, especially since it does not, ex. 
cept in a few isolated localities, occupy cultivated lands; and 
as it grows where nothing else will grow except ragweed, jt 
adds justso much to the wealth of the country. I, for one, 
cannot help shouting for sweet clover. 


We want to say that we are entirely with Mr. Root in al| 
he says about sweet clover. In this part of the country it js 
getting to be the honey-plant most to be relied upon. And it 
is spreading very rapidly. 

Recently we attended our annual Sunday-school picnic, 
this year held in Elgin, Ill., 44 miles northwest of Chicago, 
and we were surprised to see such a quantity of sweet clover 
growing and in bloom along the Chicago & Northwestern rail- 
road tracks, and some on adjoining land. Why, it was a beau- 
tiful sight, to see the waving plumes of rich white blossoms on 
their supports of living green ! 
of noxious weeds would be. 

Ina ‘‘straw” the same number of Gleanings, Dr. 
Miller says this, which should not discourage any one: 


So much prettier than miles 


in 


‘* Sweet clover can never, I think, take the place of whit 
clover as a honey-plant, and we may as well know it first 
last—just because sweet clover honey can never take the plac 
of white clover honey on the market. Some will like it better 
than sweet clover, but others will not like it at all.” 


To the above, Editor Root makes this neat response: ‘If 


white clover cannot be had, sweet clover would be 
cellent substitute, at all events.” 


@& most ex- 


And we'd just like to suggest that if itis a fact that do- 
mestic animals learn to like the sweet clover as a forage-plant 
what’s to hinder people from learning to like its honey? We 
confess that we like sweet clover honey above all others 
it from the very first taste we had. And we know others wh 
are fond of it. But there will always be people who do not 
like any kind of honey—our next door neighbor belongs | 
that class. But his wife and son, who had never eaten sweet 
clover honey before last week, were simply profuse in prais 
of its excellence. 

Give the people a chance, and we think the great majority 
of them would call sweet clover honey as th 
knowing small boy would say. 


liked 


‘‘licking good,” 


—_—_———=> -0->—__ 


Wisconsin Bee-Keepers and Foul Brood. 
—Mr. N. E. France, of Platteville, Wis., who is the very ac- 
tive committee on foul brood for that State, has sent us thi 
following address to Wisconsin bee-keepers, which should be 
read and observed by them: 


SPECIAL TO WISCONSIN BEE-KEEPERS. 


Wisconsin isone of the best Statesin the United States 
for bee-keeping, as has been proven by the QUANTITY and 
QUALITY of honey sold. To retain itin the future will require 
some special effort on the part of the bee-keepers. If success- 
ful, each bee-keeper must keep up to the times. [ wish 
call your attention to some important facts. For years I hav 
attended our bee-conventions, and always felt well repaid 
This has been the report each time of all in attendance. ‘The 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Society will meet Oct 
T and 8, 1896, in Wauzeka, Wis., and the State society 0! 
Feb. 4 and 5, i8Y7, in Madison, Wis. The October prograa 
is out, and promises the best meeting ever held in the State 
If possible, attend one of these meetings; it will pay you. 

Another important subject is the present dangerous ©’ 
dition of Wisconsin bee-keeping. The contagious disease—!0U! 
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brood—is in our State, and something should be done soon to 
prevent its spreading, and cure the disease. 

Canada, Colorado and California have each a law on foul 
brood, and have done much good. The Canadian law has 
cured 5,700 cases, and letters lately received from there, in- 
form me they now cure every case without destroying hives, 
etc. The bee-keepers’ societies of Wisconsin made an effort at 
the last term of the Legislature to get a Bill passed, to cure 
and prevent the spread of this dreaded disease. It is a copy of 
the Canadian law, and includes all that is necessary to cure and 
prevent its spread. It would have become a law had more of 
the bee-keepers requested their jegislators to support the Bill. 
The disease is contagious, and kills all young bees in the grub 
stage, 6 to 14 days old, so it takes but a short time to destroy 
the colony. I havea report of one bee-yard of 8O colonies 
destroyed by it. 

I ask you to fill out the following blank and RETURN TO 
ME SOON, So I can make my report to the bee-societies of Wis- 
consin, as they intend to make special effort this year to get 
protection for their bees by this foul brood law. 

We ask your assistance; all it will cost you is your per- 
sonal effort in instructing your legislators after this fall elec- 
tion, specially requesting that they support the Bill. Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Illinois and Indiana bee-keepers intend next win- 
ter, through their societies, to get a similar Bill passed. We 
certainly do not want to be behind. Yours truly, 

. N. E. FRANCE. 


The blank referred to in the foregoing asks for the follow- 


ing information by Aug. 1: 
1. Your name. 
2. Your postoffice. 
3. Your present number of colonies and pounds of honey. 
4. Have your bees foul brood ? 
5. Do you know of the disease in your county ? 
6. Do you wish a law to protect your bees ? 
7. Will you use your influence to obtain it ? 
8. Do you think you will attend our convention ? 


We trust that every reader of the American Bee Journal 
residing in Wisconsin, will at once send their replies to the 
above questions to Mr. France, and heartily co-operate with 
him in securing the much-needed law against foul brood. The 
only way to effectually combat tbe disease is for every bee- 
keeper to do his or her part in helping to stampitout. And 
that can be done in no other way so thoroughly and generally 
as in having the assistance of a good law. 

Mr. France deserves the gratitude of all Wisconsin 
keepers for his unselfish and undefatiguable efforts in 
matter. Now let every one turn in and help him 
to success. 


bee- 
this 
push it on 
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The Honey Market and Shipping.—Busi- 
ness Manager J. T. Calvert, in Gleanings for July 15, has 
this to say about the honey quotations of this season as com- 
pared with those of last year: 


‘*A comparison of the quotation on honey in the different 
markets, with those of the same markets a year ago, shows 
very nearly the same prices. In not more than two or three 
cases are they higher now than at the same time last year, 
while in quite a few the price is some lower, with the, general 
average a little below last year’s quotations. A little later in 
the season prices improved a little last year, while by Novem- 
ber or December there was a downward tendency, which con- 
tinued until spring. Aside from the far West, from which we 
have but meager reports, there is undoubtedly a better crop of 
honey generally this year than for several years past. In view 
of this, and the low price of commodities generally, we shal! 
not be surprised to see prices of honey lower than we have 
ever known them to be before by the time the present crop is 
marketed. Do not be in haste to crowd your honey into mar- 
ket, and prematurely crowd prices down. Strictly fancy white 
comey Denny will always command a good price and a ready 
Saie, 


Referring to the preparation of comb honey for market, 


these excellent Suggestions are given, and should be carefully 
heeded, if the best results are to be expected : 


‘In preparing your honey for market, bear in mind that 
it always pays to take great pains in grading, selecting, and 
packing. See that the sections are scraped clean and bright, 
and packed carefully into bright and clean cases, the fancy 








white all by itself, and all other grades by themselves. 
Even if you have only a few a cases, grade it; and each grade 
should be so uniform that the sections placed next the glass 
will fairly represent the entire contents of the case. If every 
bee-keeper should take the necessary pains in preparing his 
honey properly for market before he ships it, there would be 
less disappointment in the returns, and less complaint of com- 
mission men. The use of cartons on comb honey is becoming 
more general. It is desirable, also, to use a light case, bright 
and clean, and as nearly uniform in weight as possible. The 
sale of many alot of fancy honey is often greatly injured if 
not ruined by the makeshift cases improvised at home, to save 
a few cents in first cost. The amount lost on the sale of such 
lots would have more than paid for bright new cases of proper 
construction to pack the honey in. I could cite as proof of 
this a number of instances that have been brought to our at- 
tension by dealers in honey in no way interested in the sale of 
shipping-cases.” 


<-> 
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North American Convention—Oct. 7 and 8. 


—Secretary Mason has sent us the following in regard to rail- 
road rates and time of meeting: 





STATION B, ToLepo, O., July 25, 1896. 
Mr. Epiror:—I have just this moment (3:20 p.m.) re- 
ceived the enclosed from Mr. Whitcomb; it will explain itself: 


OmAHA, Nebr., July 22, 1896. 
Mr. E. Wuitcomps, Friend, Nebr., Pres. Nebraska B.-K.’s Ass'n. 

Dear Sir:—I beg to advise you that we have made the 
following arrangements for Homeseekers’ Excursions from the 
Missouri river and points east thereof to points in Nebraska; 
Kansas, South Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado and Utah on the 
following dates: Aug. 4 and 18, Sept. 1, 15 and 29, and 
Oct. 6 and 20. 

The rate will be one fare plus $2.00 for the round trip, 
the one-fare rate to be paid at time of purchase of ticket, and 
the $2.00 to be paid at destination when certifying ticket for 
return. The tickets will bear transit limit of 15 days, in 
which stop-over will be allowed, and the final limit for return 
will be 21 days from the date of sale. Tickets will be good 
for return leaving destination only on Tuesday or Friday with- 
in the final limit. These tickets will be on sale at the Mis- 
souri river and points east thereof to the following territory: 


To points in Kansas and Nebraska to which the rate from 
the nearest Missouri river is 53.00 or more. 

To points in Colorado on and west of a line drawn through 
Leadvilie, Salida and Alamosa. 

To all points in Utah, except on the line of the Southern 
Pacific railroad. 

To all points in South Dakota. 

To points in Wyoming, at and west of Moorcroft. 

If you desire any further information in regard to this 
matter, our local railroad agent will be glad to give you same. 

Yours truly, J. FRANCIS. 

Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Burlington & Mo. River R. R. in Nebr. 


P. S.—Rates will probably apply from as far east as 
Pittsburg, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. J.F 


The convention of the North American Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held in one of the University buildings at 
Lincoln, Nebr., on Oct. Tth and Sth, next, commencing at 9 
o’clock a.m., of the 7th, and closing with the evening session 
on the Sth. 

I notice that reduced rates apply only to places east of 
Lincoln, and not to those west, or north, or south. I presume 
that our Nebraska friends will look after this matter. 


I can secure tickets here, on a few days’ notice, for the 


round trip for $21.40 (the regular fare one way), being 
$2.00 less than the Homeseekers’ Excursion rate. It will be 


well for those intending to attend the convention, to look up 
the matter of railroad rates at the ‘‘cut rate” ticket offices in 
their own town or city near them. A. B. MAson, Sec. 


—t- > 
Bee Journal from Jan. rst.—We have a few 
complete sets of the American Journal from Jan. 1, 
1896—26 numbers—which we will mail, so long as they last, 
at 50 cents per set. 


see 
Now, some of those who began to take 
the Bee Journal with July 1, will have a chance to get it com- 
plete for the whole of 1896. Remember, first come, first 
served; and there are less than 50 of the 6-month sets. Bet- 
ter order at once if you want one. 
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Splendid Flow from Willow-Herb. 


We are getting a splendid flow of 
honey from willow-herb at this date. I 
have just taken off over 4,000 pounds 
of as fine honey as 1 ever saw, and it is 
still coming. In fact, the crop was 
gathered last year after this time. 

GEO. E. HILTon. 

Fremont, Mich., July 2: 


-_—_——_- =~ 


Bees Doing Well. 


In the fall of 1895 I stored away 18 
colonies, and Jost two after taking out 
on April 16, being queenless. They 
worked right along from the start, not 
a backset of any kind, and now I have 
5+ colonies. I have six supers on for 


extracting, and the balance with comb 
honey supers. Some have three tiered 


up, some with two, and all I expect will 
be well filled. I have taken 


off some 
supers, and extracted some, and put on 
the market. I sell all my honey at 
home. W. J. STEVENSON. 


Guelph, Ont., July 20. 


Some Good Work. 


The last time I wrote I was in Florida. 
I am still among the bees, and my Flor- 
ida colony, on my veranda there, sends 
me good reports, viz.: —Two swarms, and 
$2.00 worthof honey lastspring, which, 
owing to no orange blossoms, is a good 
report. 


I extracted 140 pounds of white clover 
honey from a swarm that came off on 
July 14. On July 18 the hive was full, 
and I took from the supers 140 pounds, 
actual weight. I have one colony now 
S supers high, with three entrances, 
and Iam going to make affidavit as to 
yield. They have not swarmed yet. 
There over 200 pounds of white 
honey stored now. C. F. GREENING. 

Grand Meadow, Minn., July 15. 


is 
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Amalgamation—Reply to Dr. Miller. 


On page 241, Dr. Miller wishes me to 
‘* take the trouble and look up the mat- 
ter, and give us the names of those who 
advocate amalgamation who are not 
members of the Union.” I never said 
those advocating amalgamation were 
not members of the Union Sut I now 
do say, that, because they were mem- 
bers of the Union, they could speak for 
themselves only, and being members 
does not constitute them the majority. 
We shonld be willing to submit to the 
will of the majority, and not get the fur 
all turned the wrong way because some 
one differs from us. 


He wants “‘the advocates of amalga- 
mation who are not members of the 
Union to be named.” Will the Doctor 
please favor us with the names of Union 
members who do not favor amalgama- 
tion ? 

Again the fur turns. The Doctor says 
he ‘‘ wants the advocates of amalgama- 
tion” to ‘walk up and pay their $1.00 
like the rest of us.” I did not accuse 
Dr. Miller of being delinquent, or any 
one else, but to quote my article cor- 
rectly: ‘‘If any one, or any number of 
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| tion of this beautiful knife, as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 
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Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name ang 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NoveLty KNIFE is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the bandle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest Eoglish razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
holsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire: the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 

1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 

Why purchase the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling. and you meet with a serious accident. and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas. New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother 
a lady toa gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother. a busband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gent'eman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 


— 


. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpail, for$1. ,or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Svbscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a2 copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees and 
Honer ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


, i » Mot GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
Any Name and Address Put on the Knife. aici Site. 
Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N. Y. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


Dadant’s Foundation 
in Chicago ! 


No other Goods kept here. 

Send for Price-List, 
& SON, 
CHICAGO, IUL. 


Pia: VERN ee 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COmamaTION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, 
Ripping, Cutting-otf, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuf, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Fre¢. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water 8t., SENECA FALLS. N. 


1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal 


Untested Italian Queens, 750. 
3 FOR $2.00. 
Catalogue of Apiarian Supplies Free 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N.Y 

















CHAS, D 


ADANT 
118 Michigan St., : 








1SAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. | APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
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That Queen-Clipping Device Free! | © 


Works Like a Charm. Couldn't Do Without It. ay 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say t 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by tart 
best invention ever made, and will be W 
come to many bee-keepers as it was to lm‘ 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgb, I! 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), an 1 we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device FREE of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not»get it as a Premium by the above offer 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 


The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WORKS 


LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all inone day, when examining my 


bees. Wa. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 


see 
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+ MONEY SAVED IS MONEY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UNION 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 
accurate account with you; credit your 
premiums and interest, charge the actual 
expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 
remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 
JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’l Bank Bld’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vention the (OUTANES 
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The Only Buffalo Fence. 


The late Austin Corbin firmly believed it to be the 
Page. He used it freely on his great park in New 
Hampshire, and when he donated half his herd of 
Buffalo to the city of New York, he attended person- 
ally to having our fence enclose them. Not every 
farmer owns buffalo, but no one objects to a strong 
fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 





= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published. send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


“”— Bae-Keener's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


C | 
aiiornia 2* 
If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 


Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If youare in need of Queens, let me have 
your order, Price-List Free. 


8A26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
Merz, the American Bee IDC MOAN i'n 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c, Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 

















| aw For Sale.—I have a very choice 
New Honey lot of Basswood Extracted Hon- 
7 in barrels, net 260 Ibs., worth on cars here 


4c. Also some honey in kits. net 50 Ibs » at 


6%c. This honey is the product of my bees 
and is strictly pure. Will send sample on ap- 
Plication. 


A. &. WILSJN, Kickapoo, Vernon Co., Wis. 
Mention the American Bee Journat 





bee-keepers, wish to avail themselves of 
the benefits to be derived from member- 
ship, Jet them walk up, ete.” He should 
be a little more careful in quoting, aud 
use the same words, so as not to get 
things twisted. 

I meant just what I said in regard to 
expensive meetings. The object of the 
Union was most thoroughly accom- 
plished without the expense of those 
meetings, and for those who in many in- 
stances could never attend said meet- 
ings, and still needed the protection for 
which it (the Union) was organized. It 
protected, fought the fight, and is still 
on a good financial footing. And if we 
can unite on a plan for enlarging its 
usefulness, I am with it, and think if a 
good working plan for an enlarged 
National organization can be presented, 
it will find backing by bee-keepers of 
the United States. 

Canada can do likewise; we can work 
together and be of mutual btnefit, but I 
am in for the United States first. 

Dr. G. A. MILLARD. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Quite a Spell. 





There is a farmer who is YY 
Enough to take his EE, 
And study Nature with bis II 
And think of what he CC. 
He hears the chatter of the JJ 
As they each other TT, 
And sees that when a tree DKK 
It makes a home for BB. 
—Toronto Empire. 
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Why Do I Keep Bees? 


First, I never yet had all the honey I 
wanted to eat. I well remember one 
effort I made when a boy, back in the 
Empire State, to get what honey I could 
eat, and my failure. My mother kept a 
few bees, but honey was too rich for our 
blood—just about right for company ; 
but if we were good children we were re- 
warded with what the company left, 
which was not enough to make us sick, 
for usually their appetite got the better 
of their manners, and we felt like the 
boy when he saw the last mouthful of 
pie go—‘t There, mother, goes manners 
and all.” 

My father’s family was large, and the 
pocket-book correspondingly small, and 
we boys usually got 50 cents to spend at 
the County Fair: it took 25 of that to 
get in, and 25 cents won’t buy every- 
thing a healthy boy can see on the fair 
ground. 

One day, on our way to the fair, we 
overtook a wealthy neighbor and his 
boys with some cattle, sheep and colts, 
and he asked us to fall in and help drive 
the stock. We thought it was a little 
cheeky, and we hated to lose so much 
(to us) valuable time, but our mother 
had taught us to be obliging, so we fol- 
lowed along, but could not see why it 
needed so many boys to drive so few 
cattle and sheep, but when we got to 
the gate he called out to the gateman 
that these were all his boys, and told us 
to follow rightalong in, and, when once 
in, told us to go where we had a mind 
to and enjoy ourselves. (If old Mr. 
Slocum, of Little Valley, N. Y., should 
see this, he will no doubt remember the 
circumstance. ) 

The first thing that attracted my eye 
was a man and woman making and sell- 
ing warm biscuit and honey (making the 
biscuit, not the hcn:sy, for that was be- 
fore man learned to make *‘ genuine bee- 











Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex 
press, at the following prices, cash with order 


5b 10m 25h 50m 
Alsike Clover .....8 .70 $1.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover ...... 7561.40 3.25 6.00 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8 00 
Alfalfa Clover. ... 65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 .35 .90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Sweet Clover 5 Canada. 


At the following prices: 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 lbs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 7.25. 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns. In- 
dian Games, & Light Brahmas. Choice Birds. 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHUR, : 
881 Yonge Street, - TOKON ro, ONT. 
15Atf Wention the American Bee Journde 


xt H Dod 
% Extracted Honey ** 
ce Finest Quality. Basswood and 
Clover. 
2 60-lb. cans in case. 8c. per pound, 1 
60-lb. can in case, 9c. per pound, A 
sample by mail, 10 cts. PeOUDER'S 
Honey-Jars and Complete Line 
of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 
WALTER 8S. POUOFR, 
162 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journar 
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cheap. 


Honey and Beeswax Wanted. 


wT ‘ps Warranted the best, sim- 
Boss hee-escape plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 30 cts, lt can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Kscape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are Aeente for the 
. , tug With double -case 
Ferguson Patent llive Super and Wicket- 
Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest bive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb or extracted honey. 
E. 8S. LOVESY & CO., 
355 6th East S8t.. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
hmenzn tne Amertaan Ber sourna 9Atf 


Van Deusen Foundation ! 


I have some of the celebrated Van Deusen 
Thin Foundation in 25-pound boxes, that I 
will put on board cars for $12.50 per box. 


Also ITALIAN 
~, Queens ! 
S Queens ! 


Fine Untested Queens mailed 
PROMPTLY at 55 cts. each, or 
Six for $3.00. 
Safe delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Address. 
F. GRABBE, 
LIBERTYVILLE, Lake Co., ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 
write to any of our 


READERS wie sey oe ou 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper- 














We have No.1 Alfalfa, also White 
and Sweet Clover Honey we will sell 
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honey” without the aid of the bees!). 
I walked up to the counter and asked 
the man what he would ask for all the 
biscuit and honey I could eat, and when 
he said 25 cents, I planked down the 
quarter I had saved, and went to putting 
myself outside of the honey with a small 
amount of biscuit, and when I had dis- 
posed of eight dishes of honey, and 
called for more, he shoved back my 
quarter and told me to go. I thought 
that was ‘‘the most unkindest cut of 
all,” so I resolved to own some bees as 
soon as I got where I could keep them, 
and I hope some day to have all the 
honey I want. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you see fit to put 
this in your paper, perhaps I will give 
you other reasons for keeping bees, but 
if you give me such a scorching as you 
did that other ‘‘illiterate, budding 
writer,” I'll use you as I did the biscuit 
and honey vender—buy a paper of my 
own, or, better still, Ill “*sick”’ Dr. Mil- 
ler onto you—-be can make you takea 
back seat. Suppose you give us the re- 
sult of your hand-shake with him. 

I have a great many questions I 
wanted to ask the Doctor, but fearing to 
annoy him with so many foolish ques- 
tions, I bought an ‘*‘A BC” book, and 
have already got into the a-b abs, and 
expect to find all my questions answered. 

* A. B. GINNER. 

Weeping Water, Nebr. 


[We might say for A. B. Ginner’s sat- 
isfaction, that the hand-shake came off 
all right, but ‘* ye editor” didn’t take a 
‘* back seat.” 

Don’t be afraid to ask Dr. Miller any 
question you really desire 
that cannot be found in the 


answered, 
books. He 
likes to answer hard questions. It’s so 
easy to say ‘‘I don’t know”’—even if it 
isn’t exactly satisfying to the questioner. 

Judging from A. B. Ginner’s experi- 
ence at the Fair, we think his stomach 
must have a regular honey-tank attach- 
ment. Not every one has such a ** home 
market” to supply—and maybe it’s a 
good thing they haven't, for we fear 
there wouldn’t be much profit in it!— 
EpDIror, | 





Large Crop—Sweet Clover Growing. 


The honey crop of Nebraska promises 
a large one for 1896. Our surplus in 
this community is obtained mostly from 
sweet clover, heart’s-ease, hoarhound, 
catnip, horsemint, wild cucumber and 
buckbush. Since it has been demon- 
strated that sweet clover makes good 
hay and pasture, many of our farmers 
instead of trying to exterminate it, as 
has hitherto been the custom, are en- 
couraging its growth. W. H. Hudson 
purchased seed last spring, and sowed 
3O acres on a rocky hill where neither 
grass nor weeds would grow; at this 
writing it stands on an average three 
feet high, and some of it is blooming. He 
finds his stock prefer it to any other 
kind of pasture. He and many of his 
neighbors will sow more next spring. 

Louis Stalder, a prominent man and 
prosperous farmer living 12 miles south 
of this city, informs me his meadow in 
some way became seeded with sweet 
clover, and he said he did not know how 
to get rid of it, so he cut it, and he finds 
it makes a good quality of hay, as also 
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No. 1 Sections—Cheap. 
We offer for a few weeks, a surplus stock of 


our one-piece No. 1 Cream Sections at the 
following very low prices: 


1000 for $1.50. 
3000 for $4.00. 
5000 for $6.00. 


These Sections are finely finished and No. 1 
in all respects save color. being, as their name 
indicates, of a cream color. 

The stock consists of a quantity each of the 
following sizes: 


44x2,open2 sides 44x1 15-16, open 2 sides 
44x1 7-8, open 2 sides 
44x1%, open 2 sides 444x7-to-ft., open 2 sides 


G. B. LEWIS Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather-Colored! 
BY RETURN MAIL. 


Fine Untested, 60c. each; two, $1.00. Select 
Untested, 75c. Tested, $1.00 Full Colonies 
cheap. Nodisease. Remit by express money 
order, payable at Barnum, Wis. Many cus- 
tomers send $1.00 and $2.00 bills. 2c. stamps 
taken for less than $1.00. Safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

P.S.—57 choice 2-yr.-old Queens, 25c. each 
while they last. 


VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS, 
BARNUM, WIS. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


@ New Lonvon, WIs., operates two saw- 
mills that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best lumber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@-and have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manutacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate. 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used, and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine and basswood for- 
ests. and possession of mills and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 
bine toenable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 9 


@ For instance, it hasa joblot of 200.000 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White Sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 16Atf 


llistory of the Adels 


N CARNIOLA there are two strains of 

Bees—one is gray or steel-colored. the oth- 
er is yellow. The natives consider the yellow 
strain the best, and call them ** THE ADELS.” 
Adel means superior—and they are superior 
to all others. The Queens are very hardy and 
prolific; the Bees great workers, store and 
cap their honey nicely, and are sure to winter 
in ’most any climate on the summer stands. 
The bees are gentle and seldom sting even 
when no smoke is used. I have had six years’ 
experience with them, and never have had a 
swarm. Can ship 200 Qucens by return mail. 
Everytbing guaranteed. 

Our new Catalog giving way to introduce 
Queens, and testimonials. ready to mail. 

One Queen, #1; 2 Queens, $1.90; 3 Queens, 
$2.50; 6 Queens, $4.50; 12 Queens, 88.00. Tes- 
ted Queens, $1.50. 

te Italian Queens same prices. 


HENRY ALLEY, 
WENHAM, MASS. 
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pasture. He says itis superior to alfalfa, 
When mixed with other hay his stock 
will pick it out and eat it first. Alfalfa 
has not proved such a success, either as 
a forage-plant or for honey, as we had 
hoped it would. After observing it for 
four years, I never have seen a bee on 
its bloom, although I am informed that 
bees work on it in the western part of 
the State. We have the white and yel-. 
low sweet clover, the yellow being two 
or three weeks earlier than the white, 
The yellow commences blooming about 
the last of May, and the white about the 
middle of June, and continues to bloom 
until frost. For 50 miles south of this 
zity the roads are lined with it, and it is 
a delightful scene. J. L. GANDY. 
Humboldt, Nebr., July 18. 
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A Drouth-Stricken Region. 


We are in a drouth-stricken section 
this season. It has been extremely dry 
here. We hada good rain last week— 
the first in two months—it was dry pre- 
vious to that time, so dry that bees 
barely gathered enough to keep up 
breeding. They have gathered more 
good honey in the last three days than 
in the last three months. The rain 
started a rank growth of cotton, which 
is now beginning to bloom. I now look 
for a good flow from that source. My 
wheat and oat crop was an entire fail- 
ure. Corn is very short, but I have the 
best in this part of the country—it will 
yield 2O or 25 bushels per acre; I have 
65 acres, so I will have some surplus. 

I must say that my little advertisement 
in the American Bee Journal has brought 
me more orders than all my other adver- 
tising combined ; and the Bee Journal is 
as regular as a clock. I have never 
missed a single number since I began 
taking it. It is bright, and full from 
cover to cover. Success to the American 
Bee Journal and it is editor. 

J. D. Givens. 

Lisbon, Tex., July 21. 


a — 





Bees Puncturing Fruit. 


On page 418, Mr. P. J. Schartz asks 
me to tell why it is that grapes and 
(other) fruit are punctured when there 
are no bees on them. The reason is that 
something else does the puncturing, but 
that is no argument that bees do not do 
it when they are at work on the fruit. 


Mr. Schartz also says that domesti- 
cated bees never work on fruit when 
they have plenty of forage. No one dis- 
putes that fact, but it happens too often 
with us here that bee-forage is lackiug 
just at the time when berries are ripe, 
and the bees work on them until, as Mr. 
Schartz says, they are a perfect nul- 
sance, and I have looked in vain for the 
wild bees, wasps and hornets that are 
said to come and obligingly puncture the 
skin so the bees can get the juice. | 
never knew bees to puncture pears, but 
that is no evidence that they do not, and 
I fully agree with Mr. Schartz that wild 
bees and flies may puncture fruit as wel! 
as domesticated bees. 

Wasps, hornets and bumble-bees have 
become very scarce here, and yet itis 
only in the past few years that bees have 
been destructive on fruit. When we had 
plenty of wasps and hornets our bees 
seldom touched the fruit, but we don’t 
lay any of the blame to the want 0! 
these insects, as we know that it is the 
lack of forage that causes the bees to 
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work on the fruit, and as there is no 
hopes of there being any different con- 
ditions in the years to come, it is a seri- 
ous question whether or not we are doing 
right by our fruit-growing neighbors, in 
keeping bees that are of no profit what- 
ever to us, and are a detriment to them. 

Mr. Schartz says, give bees plenty of 
forage and there won’t be any trouble 
with their puncturing fruit. In that we 
perfectly agree, but will he tell us how 
to produce that forage in paying quan- 


tities on land that is worth $75 per 
acre? We have tried buckwheat, and 


it is only about one yearin five that it 
produces any honey here. We have 
basswood, but this year while the bass- 
wood trees were loaded with bloom our 
bees worked on the ripe strawberries, 
there being no honeyin the basswood. 
What is it that we must plant that will 
produce honey and pay us for our time 
and Jabor, and the use of our land ? 
There is not an acre of land within 
reach of my bees that is not either culti- 
vated or else pastured. Even our tim- 
ber lands lack forest conditions. The 
mulching of leaves that characterizes 
timber Jands in a state of nature have 
been burned off, and all the brush and 
underwood cut away, and a coat of blue- 
grass now occupies the ground. The 
dairy proved to be more profitable than 
the apiary, and the milk cow has 
crowded the honey-bee to the wall, and 
will eventually crowd it out of existence 
here. W. S. FuLtz. 
Muscatine, Iowa, July 18. 





el 


Not a Very Good Season. 


Iam working for comb honey only. 
We think it a big crop if we get as much 
as 50 pounds from a colony, but the 
majority bring only 25 pounds. But in 
return we get from 15 to 18 cents per 
pound. Home consumption has been 
about equal with the production. My 
father has been tending the bees fora 
number of years, and this year I was 
going to take charge of them, and just 
as I was ready to put the first supers on 
all the strong colonies, the doctor put 
me to bed, and will likely keep me there 
for several weeks on account of lung 
trouble. So father will have to take 
charge of the bees again. 

We get our honey from wild fruit, 
such as gooseberries, plums, and others; 
also a lot of basswood, but there have 
been several years of drouth, which have 
brought no Loney. Last year was a fair 
one—we got some 300 ponds. This 
year will be less, I think. 

L. A. SyYVERUD. 

Canton, S. Dak., July 15. 





Hunting Wild Bees in Louisiana. 


I had never hunted bees until last 
winter and spring. It amuses me to 
read the trouble people go to to find a 
bee-tree. Henry Hooks, from Texas 
(now a resident of New Orleans), and 
myself found and cut last winter and 
spring (2 bee-trees. Every colony found 
was in Cypress trees. Two trees had 
each two colonies. One hollow had the 
skeletons of five little squirrels, three 
holiows had skeletons of old squirrels, 
and one hollow contained nine duck 
eggs. In one hollow we found two large 
king snakes. 

Our 72 trees were cutin 33 different 
days. The greatest number of trees'we 
cut in any one day was six, and six trees 
was the greatest number I found in any 











The Bee-Keepers’ Ciuide: 


Or Manual of the Apiary, 
By Pror. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 

uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 

ully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KeEPER’S GUIDE.” 
Given For 2 New Subscribers. 

The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with %2.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
book asa premium. Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. XYORK & CO., 
' CHICAGO, ILLS. 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS. 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land; good house; excellent well. 
Early Queens—Tested, $1.00 ; Untested, 





50c. Sent by return mati, 
E. L. CARKINGTON, 
16Atf PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX. 


Reference—l1st National Bank of Beeville. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


‘ ° 
BeeSupplies 
Largest Stock 
ind Greatest 
Variety in the 
Vest. BEST 
dood-at Low- 
EST prices. Cat. 


| ms aH , ) f 80 s FREE 
E, KRETCMER, RED OAK, IOWA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 23D9t 
HARDY—&— PROLIFIC 


QUEENS 


@ Gray Carniolans or Golden Italians 
bred in separate apiaries—One Untested 
Queen, 65c.; six for $3.50. Tested, $1.25. 
select Tested, $2.25. Best Imported, $4.00 

Never saw foul brood or bee-paralysis. 

Ge SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. ggg 
Descriptive Price-Liat Free. 


F. A. LOCKHART & C0., 
27Dtf LAKE GEORGE, N. Y¥. 
Mention tne American Bee Journ. 


10 per ct. Off to Reduce Stock 


onall kindsof SUPPLIBS, except 
—COMB FOUNDATION.— 


which will be sold in lots of 10 lbs. or more as 

follows: Medium, 55 cts.; Light, 36 cts.; Thin 

Surplus, 40 cts.; Extra Thin, 45 cts. 
Queens—W arranted, 50c.; Tested, 75c, 


SW. J. PINCH, Jr, SPINGEL 


















Mention the American Bee Journal, 
OC this Journal who 
write to any of our 


READERS sc i or oeoa 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 








one day. 
day. 

We estimated the value of the trees 
cut as follows: Queens saved with bees 
at 50 cents; combs transferred, at 10 
cents; wax at 26 to 29 cents per pound 
(the prices we obtained); honey at 50 
cents per gallon. Our best tree figured 
up $3.94. Three trees figured nothing, 
being young swarms that were either 
lost or united. 

We saved 50 colonies of bees, and 
transferred in the swamps 261 combs. 
We made 152 pounds and 6 ounces of 
beeswax, and took 2 gallons of honey. 
Everything is valued at $110.54. 

These numbers and figures are taken 
from my record. We cut four more 
trees on May 11 or 1%, which are trans- 
ferred and still in the swamp. One tree 
gave us five gallons of honey, eight 
pounds of wax, and five transferred 
combs, and must have swarmed since. 
Mr. Hooks has since cut over a dozen 
trees with other parties. Of the trees 
cut, I found 2Y. H. C. AHLERS. 

Lee, La., July 20. 


—_- 


Mr. Hooks found 13 the same 








Best Season in 20 Years. 


My bees have not done so well in 20 
years in gathering honey—perbaps the 
best season so far in many a year. 
There was an abundant bloom both of 
white and Alsikeclover, and both seemed 
to secrete honey plentifully. Basswood 
was abundant in bloom, butdid not yield 
the honey that it does in some years. 
My bees commenced to swarm in May; 
the like I never had since Il have kept 
bees. One of the swarms that came out 
in May, I have given them the fourth 
case of sections to fill, 24 in each case; 
they have filled, I think, three of them. 
Now the bees are busy working on buck- 
wheat, and soon will be on wild flowers. 
If they do as well this fall as they did 
last, in gathering honey, they will bring 
in and store as much in the month of 
August and September as they have in 
June and July, this far; we shall be 
overstocked with honey. L. ALLEN. 

Loyal, Wis., July 18. 


——_- 








Drones Mating with Worker-Bees. 


Do drones mate with worker-bees ? 
Now some may say, why does that old 
Missourian ask that question ? or, what 
does it amount toif they door do not? 
I will say that it amounts to a good deal 
with me, and I do hope that some of our 
most experienced bee-men will speak up, 
and then [ will tell what I know—not 
what I think, but what I know, and 
how I know it. This question is linked 
in with the question that I have asked 
before, in regard to the number, or sup- 
posed number, of eggs that have ever 
been found inaqueen. It seems that 
this question, too, should find an answer, 
as thousands of queens have been killed 
for the purpose of requeening, and it 
seems to me that some one would have 
curiosity enough about the matter to 
dissect a queen, and with a good magni- 
ying glass, such as bankers use, examine 
them. Itisa very easy matter to count 
every egg in a laying queen. I have ex- 
amined tive this season. Try it, and 
you may be surprised. I was. And you 
may be when, sometime, through the 
columns of the Bee Journal you see my 
discovery on those two questions. F 

lhave been an invalid 


for several 


years, and I spend hours after hours in 
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my apiary, though at present a small 
one, but it is my heart’s delight to watch 
and work with my bees. I sometimes 
have a hearty laugh at some one’s ex- 
perience in handling and hiving bees. I 
will describe a device of my own that 
has in time caused me not to climb a 
tree and saw off alimbto get a swarm 
down when it clusters out of reach. 

I get a pole or a plank that will reach 
to where the swarm is; if a plank I tie 
a brushy limb to the end of it with the 
leaves on; if a pole, I leave a brush on 
the end. I run that into the cluster, 
getting as many bees as I can get on it. 
Then with another pole I have some one 
give the limb a punch, jarring all the 
cluster off. They will then settle to the 
bees that you haveon the pole, if you 
will hold it for a bit close to where they 
were clustered. After they begin going 
on the pole all right, you can Jean it 
against something and prepare the hive. 
When well settled, carry them carefully 
to the hive, shake them off, and lay the 
pole away for further use. 

The article by Mr. Zigler, on page 
454, is the nearest my method of get- 
ting the start of a line of any bee-hunter 
I have read about, only I never usea 
box. I merely cut off a small bunch of 
the flowers with the honey on, and carry 
it carefully with the bees on it. I shall 
always think thatif he had cross-lined 
his course, or line, he would have found 
the bees before he went 4 miles. Go 
back, Mr. Zigler, put out the bait, and 
find the tree you passed. 

Pollock, Mo. ANDREW COTTON. 
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Did Fairly Well. 


Bees did fairly well this season. The 
white clover was everywhere plentiful, 
but for excessive rains the first half of 
the season, the honey crop would have 
been bountiful. The bees have plenty 
for winter, and we shall hope for better 
rewards next season. W. N. KING. 

Ebenezer, Mo., July 21. 
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Convention Notices. 


Texas.—The Central Texas Bee-keepers’ 
Association meets at Cameron, Tex,, Aug. 7 
and 8, 1896. No hotel bills to pay. 

C. B. BANKSTTON, Cor. Sec. 

Chriesman, Tex. 


TeExAs.—The third annual convention of the 
Southwest Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be beld at Beeville. Tex.. on Sept. 16 and 
17, 1896. All areinvited. No hotel bills to 
pay. Low rates on railroads. 

Beeville, Tex. J. O. GRIMSLEY, Sec. 


ILLInoIs. — The annual meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the residence of B. Kennedy, 
3 miles northeast of New Milford, Ill., on Tues- 
day, Aug. 18,1896. All are cordially invited, 
and I will meet aay one at the train in New 
Milford if they will drop me a card, 

New Milford, Ill. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 





Missing Number Wanted. — Wm. 
Wilson, of Bardstown, Ky., would like 
to have the Bee Journal for Nov. 3, 
1892, No. 19, Vol. XXX, in order to 
complete his file. Will some one who 
can spare that number please write Mr. 
Wilson ? 
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j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHas. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
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The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ceils sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked. detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
one comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is. there will be ‘“‘fancy 
white,”’ ** No. 1 dark.” ete, 
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Chicago, Ills., July 7.—We quote : Fancy 
white clover, 15c.; No. 1 white, 12@i3c ; 
fancy amber, 10@lic.: No. | amber. 7@9c.; 
fancy dark, 9@10c.; No. 1 dark. 7c. Ex- 
tracted. white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark, 
4%@ic. Beeswax, 25@27c, 


Philadelphia, Pa , July 10,—No. 1 amber, 
9-10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c.; No.1 dark, 7-8c. 
Extracted, white, 8-10*.; amber, 5-5%c.; 
dark, 3%-1ic. Beeswax, 25-26c. 

Honey very dull. Beeswax in fair demand. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., July 24.—Fancv comb, 1- 
pound, 12-14c.; No. 2, 9-10c.; No. 3, 4-8c. 
Extracted, 3-S5c.. as to quality. It is folly to 
ship honey unless properly packed. Good 
results depend on it and quality. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 10.—No. 1 white. 
13@14c; fancy amber. 12@13c; No. 1 amber, 
10@12ce. White, extracted, 5@7c; amber, 5@ 
6c; dark, 3%-S5c. Beeswax. 20-25c. 


New York, N. Y , June 24th—No demand 
for comb honey ot any kind. New crop of 
Southern extracted is arriving freely, and 
sells fairly good at 50@52c per gallon for 
common, and 55@s0c per gallon for better 
grades. Beeswax dull at 26@27c. 


Cleveland. Ohio, July9—Wedauote: Fancy 
white, 15@16c.; No. 1 white, 14@15c.; fancy 
amber, 10@llec. Extracted, white, 6@6c.; 
amber, 4@5c. Beeswax, 20@25c. 

Our market is nearly bareof honey. We 
think early shipments would meet with ready 
sales at about quotations. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9.—We quote: Fancy 
white, 11%@i2ec.: No. 1 white, 10%@lLlec.; 
fancy amber, 10@10%c.: No. Lamber, 9@10c.; 
fancy dark, 84%@9c.; No. 1 dark, 7@8c, Ex- 
tracted, white, in cans, 5c.;in barrels, 4c.! 
amber, 3%@4c.; dark, 3@2\4c. Beeswax, 25 
@25e. 

This week we sold 4.700 pounds of Southern 
extracted in barrels at 34%c. Honey is in fair 
demand. Very little fancy new comb coming 
in. and what has been offered not well cured 
as yet. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, July 9.—We quote: 
Fancy white, 15c.; No. 1 white, 13@14c.; fan- 
cy amber. 10@12c.: No, 1 amber. 8@10c.; 
fancy dark, 7@9c.; No. 1 dark. 8c. Extracted, 
white, 54@64c.; amber. 54@5%c.; dark. 4% 
@5\%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Actual transactions both in comb and ex- 
tracted very light. Minnesota and Wisconsin 
comb will commence arriving in moderate 
quantities about August, and will probably 
supply the market until cool weather, which 
usually stimu'ates a demand. Considerable 
extracted is now here on the spot, sufficient 
to supply immediute wants. 


Albany, N. Y¥., July 10.—Fancy white, 13 
-l4c.: fancy dark, 8-9c.; No. 1 dark, 6-7c. 
Extracted. dark, 4-Sc. 

Stock of old comb honey is reduced to a few 
cases of 2-pound buckwheat and some 1l-pvound 
white California. which we expect to close 
out before new 9 arrives on market. Con- 
ditions are favorable in this section for a good 
crop of white honey. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—Fancy white 
comb, 15c.; No. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11-12c.; fancy 
dark, 10-11c.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark, 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25c 





—. 


Milwaukee, Wis., July 13,—No. 1 white 
12-13¢e.; No. 1 amber, 8-10ce. Extracteq’ 
white. 7-7%ec.; amber. 6-6%c.; dark, 5-6¢ 
Beeswax, 20-24c. : 

The supply of boney is not large and nearly 
all old crop, as the receiptsof new are ey. 
tracted: quality fair. The demand is limited, 
as the supply of small fruits is large and thé 
consumption of honey issmall. The market 
will be in good condition for shipments of the 
new crop, bothcomb and extracted, and we 
look for a good demand later. 


Detroit, Mich.; Jul 
12%ec.; fancy amber. 10-11¢c.; No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c.; No. 1 dark, 7-8¢, 
Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark. 
5c. Beeswax, 24-25c. 

There is very littie old honey on the market 
that is desirable. New boney will sell slowly 
in this market until October. . 


13.—No. 1 white, 11- 


Boston, Mass., July 15.—Fancy white, 14 
-15¢c.; No. 1 white, 12-13c.: fancy amber, 9- 
10c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 
Beeswax, 25-26c. 

Fancy new white boney nowin stock: de. 
mand fair. Old stock nearly closed out. 


5-6e, 


San Francisco, Calif., July 15.— White 
comb, 9%-lle.; amber, 5-7%c. Extracted, 
white, 5-5%e.; light amber, 4%-4%c.; amber 
colored and candied, 3%-4¢.; dark tule, 2%-3¢ 

With this year’s crop in California almost a 
total failure, there will be little chance for 
business this season. Prices now existing 
are too high for any export trade. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 22-26e. 
offering, neither is demand brisk. 


Not much 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. WY. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BrRos., 486 Canal St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wu. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BrROs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WEStTCOTT Com. Co., 213 Market St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
S. H. HALL & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Brsaop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, Muts & Son, cor. Freeman & Centra! avé. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1896. 
PRESIDENT—A. I, Root.......... Medina, Ohio 
Vice-Pres.—Wm. McEvoy....Woodburn, Ont 
Src.—Dr. A. B. Mason....Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio 
TreAs.—W, Z. Hutchinson......... Flint, Mich 


Convention at Lincoln, Nebr. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PREs:DENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, M le b. 
GeEn’L MGr —T. G. Newman...San Diego, (2: 


ae _—~ 
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Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 41°. 
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Now for a 2- Month Campaign 
Please Read All af this Page. 


A Few of the Good Things to Appear in the 
Bee Journal Yet This Year: 


Fifteen Years’ Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


Mrs. Sallie E. Sherman, of Texas, began, in the first 
number for July, a full account of her 15 years of bee- 
keeping in Texas. An article from her will appear each 
week for a number of weeks. They will be of much inter- 
est to all, and especially so to Southern bee-keepers. 


A Dozen Articles by “ The Dadants.” 


Chas. Dadant & Son, of Illinois, are the leading extracted 
honey producers of tuis part of the country. One year 
they had 48,000 pounds. They will contribute during 
the next six months, at least a dozen articles, drawn from 
their experience of a third of a century of bee-keeping. 


A Dozen Articles by Mr. Doolittle. 


G. M. Doolittle is unquestionably one of the very ablest 
bee-keepers in this couutry, and his writings on practical 
bee-culture have made him famous. With his 27 years’ 
experience, he is well equipped to write profitably for 
the beginner or even the expert bee-keeper. 


A Half-Dozen Articles by Prof. Cook. 


Prof. A. J. Cook, of California, author of ‘‘ The Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Guide,” will contribute at least six good articles be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1897. He is always interesting and helpful. 


A Full Report of the North American Convention 


will be published in this paper immediately after the 
annual meeting, which will be held in September or Octo- 
ber next, at Lincoln, Nebr. The Secretary—Dr. A. B. 
Mason—is now at work on the program, which promises 
to be the best ever gotten up by the Association. Every 
American bee-keeper will be interested in the many valu- 
able essays and discussions found in the proceedings of 
their great annual convention. 


A Variety of Contributions by Many Others, 


who are well qualified to teach modern bee-culture, will 
also appear during the next six months. All the fore- 
going in addition to the 


Neveral Special or Regular Departments 


will make the American Bee Journal almost priceless to 
the man or woman who desires to make a genuine success 


of bee-culture, and keep informed about the doings of the 
apiarian world. 


Nome Liberal Premiums to Regular Subscribers. 


We want every regular reader of the American Bee Jour- 


nal to go to work to secure new subscribers, which we 
will accept at 


40 Cents for Six Months. 


Yes, sir; we will mail the American Bee Journal from 
July 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897--26 numbers in all—to 
any one not now a subscriber, for just 40 cents. And to 
those of our present subscribers who will work to get the 
new names, we make these 








Generous Premium Offers : 


For sending us One New Six-Months’ Subscription (with 
40 cents), we will mail the sender his or her choice of one of 
the following list of pamphlets : 


Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard. 
Kendall's Horse-Book. 

Rural Life. 

Silo and Silage, by Prof. Cook. 
Foul Brood, by Kohnke. 


Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health. 
Poultry for Market and Profit. 
Our Poultry tor. 

Turkeys for Market and Profit. 
Capons and Caponizing. 


For sending Two New Six-Months’ Subscriptions (with 80 
cents), your choice of one of the following : 


Monette Queen-Clipping Device. 


Winter Problem, by Pierce. 
Bienen-Kultur. 


Alley’s 30 Years Among the Bees. 
Bees and Honey (paper cover). Queenie Jeanette (a Song.) 


For sending Six New Six-Months’ Subscriptions (with 
$2.40), your choice of one of the following: 


Novelty Pocket-Knife (with name), Prof. Cook’s Bee-Keeper's Guide 


$25.00 Cash, in Addition to the Above. 


Besides all the foregoing premiums, we will distribute, on 
Sept. 1, 1896, $25.00 in cash to the nine having sent in 
the highest number of new 40-cent subscriptions before 
that date, (but only those having sent 10 or more new sub- 
scriptions can compete for the extra cash premiums) in 
these amounts: To the one sending the highest number, 
$10.00. The 2nd highest, $5.00; 3rd, 4th and 5th 
highest, $2.00 each; and to the 6th, Tth, Sth and 9th 
highest, $1.00 each. 


Let Every One Begin NOW to Work. 
We will be glad to mail free sample copies, upon re- 


quest, either to a club-raiser, or direct to those you desire 
to solicit, if you will send in the names and addresses. 


(= All subscriptions will begin with the first number in July. 
Yours for a two-months’ campaign, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO., 118 Mich. St., Chicago. 








‘*Samantha at the World's Fair.’’—We want 
to make our present readers one of the best offers ever made. 
All know the excellent books written by ‘** Samantha, Josiah 
Allen’s Wife.” Well, ‘‘Samantha at the World’s Fair” is 
probably her best, and we are enabled to offer this book and a 
year’s subscription to the New York ** Voice” (the greatest 
$1.00 weekly temperance paper published to-day), for sending 
us only three new subscribers to the American Bee Journal 
(with $3,00), provided you are not now a subscriber to the 
**Voice.” Think of it—a grand book and a grand weekly 
temperance newspaper given simply for sending us three new 
subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year! The Samantha 
book is exactly the same as the $2.50 one, only the binding is 
of heavy manilla instead of cloth. It is a special 1O00,Q00- 
copy edition, and when they are all gone, the offer will be 
withdrawn by the publishers. Of course, no premium will 
also be given to the new subscribers—simply the American 
Bee Journal for one year. 

SS 

Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the American 
Bee Journal before Jan. 1, 1896. We have them running 
back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, as 
we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probably not 


any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stamps 
as you may want old copies, and we will mail them to you. 


et oo 


Honey as Food and Medicime.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pores on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipeson the use of horey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and va:uable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
30 cts.; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.75. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office . 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journar. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
Ge WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DI'TTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Keference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal 








19th 
Year 


Mth Jadant’s Foundation 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the: 


"* NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees. 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is, more ac. 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 


The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Texas, 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N y, 
Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 
Donaldsonville, La 
Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. : 
John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. 
G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind, | 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, ] 
C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 

E. C, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. | 
E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama | 
John Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. | 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind, | 


and many other Dealers, All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 
Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 


Foundation in Chicago, Ill., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keey 
no other goods there. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk 
“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE’’—Revised. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers. Sections, Tin Pails, ete. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions ¢ 
beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journai. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 





I ARISE 


ry"O SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEKEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies...... 4500 
l untested queen. 100 

~ queens 5 50 





1 “ 
1 tested Queen... $150 
. = ueens. 350 
1 select tested queen 2.0 
> “ Queens 4 00 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 4 (0 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


o@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Vention the American Bee Journal 


Smokers, Sections, 

Comb Foundation, 
And all Apiairan Supplies 
cheap. Send for 


FREE atalegue. Kk. T, FLANAGAN, Believille, U1, 
6A26t Pleuse mention the Bee Journal. 


100 QUEENS so 








FyOc. 


This is the season of the year when the best 
Queens can be reared for the least money, 
but almost everybody hus Queens and the 
trade is dull. For this reason it is more prof- 
itable to sell Queens even at half price, and 
have them move off prompt'y, than to hold 
them week after week trying to sell at a high 
price. My nuclei are now full of laying 
Queens, and | want them to move off and 
make room for others that are coming on, 
and for that reason I will sell them at 50 cts. 
each. let the order be big or little. Remem- 
ber they are nice, young, laying. Italian 
Queens. I also have plenty of TESTED 
Queens at 75 cts. each. 

W: Z- HUTCHINSON, FLINT, MICH. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 29A6t 





Weed Foundation 





22c Cash Paid for Beeswax! 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our office 
till further notice, we will pay 22 cents per pound, cash; or 26 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the American Bee Journal, Books or Seed, that we offer. [i 
you want cash promptly for wax, sendit on at once. Dark or impure wax 


not taken at any price. Address plainly, 


George W. York & Co., 18 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW 
PROCESS 





Our Total Output so far this Season is Nearly 
50,000 Ibs., which is 10,000 Ibs. More than 
the Best Year of the Old-Process Foundation. 


3s oe 


*- 
. 


We are receiving very flattering testimonials from the leading 
bee-keepers all over this country, and, in fact, of the world. Her 
one that has just been received from the inventor of the Cowan ex 
tractor, editor of the BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, and author of the Brit 
ish Bee-Keeper’s Guide-Book—a work that has had an enormous sal 
and which has been translated into French, German, Danish, Swedish, 
Russian, and Spanish. Mr. Cowan, under date of June 18, gives th¢ 


new foundation this high encomium: 


‘ec @.-e 3: oe 3: oe: 


+. 
. 


I have bad an opportunity of trying the Weed foundation. | lik 
it very much, and certuinly think it all that it is represented. 
Yours very truly, 


London, Eng, June 18. Taos. WM. COWAN 


And that is not all. We have sent several very large consignm< 


‘es. oe B- 


of this new process foundation to England. The British bee-ke« 


> 
. 


demanding this article all over the British Isles, just the san 


</>. 


American bee-keepers are demanding the same all over the [ 


+. 
. 


States. Our British cousins know a good thing when they see it 


1 S- 


NOTHING 
LIKE IT. $ display them here. 


THE A. l. ROOT COMPANY, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


We have many other fine testimonials, but we have not ro 





